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“Not too many years ago white 
males made up all juries in Meck- 
lenburg Superior Court, but now 
some changes have been made, as 
witness this unusual jury serving 
in Judge George B. Patton’s civil 
court ...” So reported the Char- 
lotte News of Sept. 5. The Negroes 
on the jury were Mrs. Will Lewis 
of 1401 Ashby St. and Willie Howze 
of 1407 N. Ashby St., Charlotte, 
KN. CG. 





Hospital Draws 
Lines; Memphis 
Child Dies 


A Negro mother in Memphis gave 
birth to twins on the front porch of 


her home. One died of strangulation 
by umbilical cord. 

The woman, Mrs. Sinia Donaldson, had 
been sent home by John Gaston Hos- 
pital where a doctor had informed her 
she was “in the early stages of labor.” 
She didn’t even have time to reach her 
bed. 

Three hours elapsed after the event be- 
fore help did arrive from the hospital. 

This was the bitter fruit of a policy 
by the city-owned institution which de- 
crees that Negro maternity cases be 
only treated as out-patients. 

Indeed, Lawrence Dean, the hospital 
administrator, was anything but con- 
trite about the incident. “She disre- 
garded previous instructions by coming 


(Continued on Page 2.) 
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‘Progress’ and Pigskins 
in Carolina 


“Negroes Do Succeed in North Caro- 
lina.” 

This has been the theme of a series 
of articles appearing in the Charlotte 
Observer. The tone of the stories does 
not make it clear whether the author 
is reassured or surprised. 

Our correspondent who sent these 
profiles of outstanding Negro citizens 
along to us is sure of one thing: the 
writer is selective. 

“Most people they have chosen have 
been educated in colleges and universi- 
ties in the north,” our informant notes. 
“They have very carefully steered shy 
of anyone who is a leader in the NAACP, 
although some of them are highly suc- 
cessful in business Most people 
(Negro, that is) seem to succeed in 
North Carolina because they are good 
church workers. If they were writing 
about whites . . . do you suppose this 
would be a typical story?” 

But let us presume, for the sake of 
argument, that Negroes do succeed in 
North Carolina. 

And let us consider the odds against 
it when a resurgent Klan, apparently 
impervious to Governor Kerr Scott’s 
censure and the State Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, sends threats to two Negro 
editors. 

Millard G. Cole, of the Whiteville 
News-Reporter, and Thomas C. Jervay, 
of the Wilmington Journal, were so 
favored. 


Or, to put it another way, what cri- 
terion of “success” is meant when a 
Negro applicant for a taxi franchise 
(strictly Jim Crow, of course) is intro- 
duced to the Charlotte city council as 
a “high-type leader” and is later com- 
mended by the mayor “on the exemplary 
type of Negro leadership he repre- 
sents”? 


But, all this aside, perhaps the 
battle of the Negro will be won on 
the playing fields of North Carolina 
University’s Kenan Stadium. 


James R. Walker, Jr., a Negro law 
student at the university refused football 
tickets which would have shunted him 
to a Jim Crow seat far from the regular 
student section. 

To his complaint, Chancellor Robert 
House replied that the university could 
not be held responsible. The athletic 
association, “not an educational organ- 
ization,” handled all seating arrange- 
ments, he said, doubting Walker’s “con- 
stitutional right” to challenge the situa- 
tion. 

However, the student body took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter. 

The Monogram Club, made up of 
varsity athletes, unanimously condemned 
such segregations. And thirteen other 
student organization, including the stu- 
dent legislature, the YWCA, the Baptist 
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TRENDS 


A quaint scheme on the part of Ameri- 
can Airlines to segregate its Negro pas- 
sengers was squelched last month by 
the American Jewish Congress. 

A discharged ticket agent told the 
group in New York that the company 
had ordered a code number to be placed 
on the reservations of Negroes—or, in 
the case of telephone orders, of persons 
suspected of being Negroes. 

Purpose of the code was to enable 
hostesses to “group” passengers aboard 
planes. 





The agent had been fired for refusing 
to follow this procedure. 

AJC filed a complaint, charging vio- 
lation of the state’s Civil Rights Law. 
The company promptly “directed that 
this practice be discontinued.” 

oe * a 

The Methodist World Conference, 
meeting in England, sent the follow- 
ing message to its membership: 

“We declare that race discrimination 
cf every kind must be resisted by the 
church because it is contrary to the mind 
of Christ.” 

And the Baltimore Area Methodist 
Council unanimously voted to petition 
the General Conference for an end to 
the Jim Crow “Central Jurisdiction” 
which enlists all Negro clergy regard- 
less of geographic location. 

The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ, an interdenominational group 
formed last November, will not make 
its permanent headquarters in any city 
that permits discrimination in its hotels 
or community facilities. 

As Dr. J. Earl Moreland, president of 
Randolph-Macon College, put it,” if the 
churches constitute the “first line” of 
American civilization, then “we must 
have our headquarters where the rep- 
resentatives of all races can feel at 
home.” 

os * aK 


Dr. Max Kornfeld, president of the 
St. Louis Dental society, issued a re- 
port urging that Negro dentists be ad- 
mitted to membership. 

“Science,” he declared, “should point 
the way to the survival and happiness of 
all mankind, and we should give sup- 
port to all forces that are attempting 
to weld men together and so to im- 
prove the quality and increase the quan- 
tity of men and women who can heal 
the sick and thus turn the weight of 
science against preachers of hate and 
disunity.” 


An item from Birmingham reminds 
us of an incident that happened to 
a sportswriter of our acquaintance. 

He had written in his column a 
favorable account of some Negro ath- 
lete—Joe Louis, perhaps. Late that 
night he received a phone call from 
a drunken racist who expressed pro- 
fane amazement that such a story 
should appear in a WHITE paper. 

“T bet you got colored blood in 
you,” the caller sneered. 

“Sure, I do,” snapped the writer, 
“red,” 

The moral of this anecdote per- 
haps would be lost on the Birming- 
ham president of the Red Cross blood 
bank. 

He has been keeping the contribu- 
tions of white and Negro donors in 
separate vats. 

This practice does not constitute 
segregation, he avers. “It merely 
offers physicians and the persons who 
are to receive the blood a choice of 
blood.” 

Make ours strawberry. 











Hospital- 
(Continued from page 1) 


to the hospital,” he declared. “She 
had been told that her baby would be 
delivered at home and that when the 
time came she was to call for a home 
delivery team at the hospital . . . There 
is no indication of medical negligence.” 

Inquiry revealed that the “home de- 
livery team” included among its mem- 
bership a medical student from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

So Mrs. Donaldson was all wrong. 
She disobeyed regulations. And so when 
she appeared at John Gaston on the 
very verge cf an extremely difficult 
childbirth no precept of mercy or com- 
mon decency could gain her succor. She 
had entered, out of pain and pressing 
need, a place where color is more im- 
portant than life. 
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Jo Baker Snubs 
Jim Crow St. L. 


Josephine Baker will not appear in 
her home town, St. Louis, during her 
three-month tour of the U. S. Where 
Jim Crow is, she won’t go, the famous 
Negro entertainer announced, and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch commented edi. 
torially: 

“ ... Thus Josephine Baker joins 
the American College of Hospital 
Administrators, National Council of 
Churches, the American Prison As- 
sociation and a growing list of or- 
ganizations which no longer consider 
St. Louis a meeting place. 

“How much longer are the hotels 
and entertainment facilities of St. 
Louis going to rate the color of a 
person’s skin above intelligence, tal- 
ent and accomplishment?” 
Proceeding in this same spirit, Actors 

Equity in New York has compiled a 
list of 648 hotels, rooming houses, 
YMCA’s and colleges over the country 
where entertainers may stay without 
segregation. 

And the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has employed as one of its premieres 
danseuses Miss Janet Collins, native of 
New Orleans and star of several Broad- 
way musicals. She will be the first 
Negro ever to appear on the Met stage. 





‘Progress’ 
(Continued from page 1) 


Student Union, Presbyterian Student 
Group, Episcopalian Canterbury Club, 
and the Wesley Foundation Methodist 
group, approved similar resolutions. 
Henry Bowers, president of the 
student body, called the administra- 
tion’s stand “not only . : . an in- 
justice to those who were denied, 
but it insulted the rest of the student 
body as well by insinuating that our 
students have neither the moral 
character nor the intelligence to con- 
duct themselves as law-abiding citi- 
zens.” 
In these vigorous, youthful expres- 
sions a real North Carolina success story 
is a-borning. 





Flash- 


As we go to press, word comes from 
Chapel Hill that Chancellor House, yield- 
ing to student demands, had issued regu- 
lar student athletic books to the four 
Negro law students of UNC. The “four” 
attended the UNC-Tennessee game on 
November 3. 
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Enlightened cooperation: Push together . . 
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. and both eat well. 


A Lesson in Integration: Cat and Mice 


The world is a gloomy place, Tu- 
lane University psychologist Loh 
Seng Tsai mused one morning. 

So-called “natural enemies’”—the 
cat and the dog, the cat and the rat 
—can get along together. They 
eat, sleep and live togeher. Why 
can’t nations, races, nationalities 
cooperate with each other? 

Maybe, he thought, they 
need a lesson in cooperation 
among the “natural enemies” 

—an experiment which would 

show that cats and rats not 

only can live together, but 
work together, side-by-side, 
cooperating with each other 
for the common good of both. 

That same morning, Dr. Tsai, 
who is a pioneer in experiments of 
animal cooperation, began his cat- 
rat cooperation tests in his lab- 
oratory. 

The Tulane psychologist took 
three tiny kittens and three baby 
white rats and placed them in a 
cage where they learned to live to- 
gether as they grew. He then put 
all six of them in his “Tsai Co- 
operation Apparatus” to get the 
“feel” of playing and working to- 
gether. 

The apparatus is a box-like affair 
on legs. It is composed of three 
sections, each separated by wire 
gates which are electrically con- 
trolled. The first section is the en- 
trance box, where the cat and the 


Become Pals 


rat assemble before each test. 
When Dr. Tsai opens the gate, the 
animals enter the reaction cham- 
ber where the cooperation tests be- 
gin. 

To get into the third section, the 
goal, where a dish of food waits 
for them, both the cat and the rat 
must each step on a square floor 
button simultaneously. When this 
is done, the gate goes down, and 
they are free to enter the goal 
chamber and get at the food. 


“Both the rat and the cat 
have to learn first,” Dr. Tsai 
says, ‘that the buttons are the 
key to the food. They must 
learn that it is futile for one to 
step on a button and not the 
other. They must learn that 
teamwork—each stepping on 
.one button at the same time— 
is the only solution.” 


The animals were paired off. Be- 
fore the tests were begun, each 
pair was fed together to form a 
period of comradeship, even though 
all six were raised together from 
birth. The rats were given rat 
food and the cats fed on dog food. 
It was soon learned that the rats 
liked dog food too, so Red Heart 
became the common goal. 

But things weren’t all rosy. 


The little buttons proved to be 
too small. The animals didn’t pay 
much attention to them. Dr. Tsai 


changed them from one inch in 
diameter to two and one half 
inches. He put food on both keys 
to get the cat and rat started, but 
they would both eat off the same 
key. 

He noticed that the keys with the 
food on them were too far away 
from the gate and as a result the 
cat couldn’t see the food in the goal 
chamber and the rat couldn’t smell 
it there. He could only smell the 
food on the keys. 

Dr. Tsai moved the buttons up 
closer to the gate. 

The animals began to get the 
idea. At first one of the cats be- 
gan to play with his partner’s tail, 
thinking that by manipulating the 
tail, the door would open. 

Brother rat then would pull the 
cat over to the cat’s button and 
then scurry over to his own. 

Soon, all pairs hegan to work to- 
gether. At first they averaged 
three successful problems a day. 
Then 16. They now average 4 sec- 
onds from the time they leave the 
entrance box until they reach the 
goal. 


But, Dr. Tsai wasn’t satis- 
fied. These experiments were 
made with animals who had 
lived together from birth. 
What about working with cats 
who had never seen a white 
rat before? 

(Continued on page 4) 
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ODE TO A RELUCTANT INTERNE 


| did not ask you, sir, for love 

Nor even that my hand you clasp 
When black of skin and deep in need 
Life shuffled off with a lazy rasp. 


As a savant who disdains pain, 
Please do not give my wife a call 
Nor tell my boss his boy’s a ghost— 
Besides, they’re not your sort at all. 


But let me warn you, sir, that car 

Which killed me travels not so fast 

As hate does to its own destruction: 

My son thinks your practice will not last. 


LINES FROM A PLAY 


A Negro professor speaks: 

The white interlocuters greatly err 

Who say, “Groom and bridle only your 
best 

And quickest; they will impress our sullen 

Less enlightened colleagues and then 
perhaps 

It will go much lighter on the other 

Brethren of color”’—as if the issue 

Of race were a contest for the fleetest! 

Until unlettered mediocrities 

Of every hue, the mutually unwashed, 

Discover the identic horizons 

Of their segregated sties and declare 

A common star and like vicissitudes, 

All will be lean and all a butchery. 


—A. M. 


* * * 


From “IF SOMETIMES SORROW” 
On a Florida road 
| saw a wreck— 
Two Negroes stretched 
Unconscious, on their back. 
1 saw an ambulance 
From a white hospital 
Drive off and leave them 
Lying there, 
For they were black! 
Those men had brothers 
Fighting in Korea— 
For what 


Oh there’s joy and sorrow 
And love and pain, 

And those down now 
Shall rise again... . ! 


—Don WEstT in THE ROAD IS ROCKY 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 





SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL LIV- 
ING, by BERTHA CAPEN REYNOLDS, 
Citadel Press, N. Y., $2.50. 

Miss Reynolds, for thirteen years As- 
sociate Director of the Smith College 
School of Social Work, is a noted teacher, 
author and administrator in the field of 
social work. This book is based on 
nearly five years of experience in the 
personal service department of national 
union for seamen, during World War II, 
but the philosophy and practical experi- 
ence it contains have a universal appli- 
cation. It is a book primarily for social 
workers, but trade unionists, workers in 
human relations, and others will find 
it stimulating. 


PREJUDICE WON’T HIDE!, A Guide 
for Developing a Language of 
Equality, prepared by California 
Federation for Civic Unity, 101 Post 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; also avail- 
able from Commission on Christian 
Social Action, Evangelical & Re- 
formed Church, 2969 W. 25th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 10 pages, 10c. 

Spotlights our not so obvious speech 
habits which reflect and perpetuate ra- 
cial and religious prejudice. 


RACE RELATIONS, the Interaction of 
Ethnic and Racial Groups, by BREw- 
TON Berry, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$4.75. 

Written by a member of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and designed primarily for use 
by college students in the field of human 
relations, but worthy of a larger au- 
idence. Generously illustrated by charts 
and photographs. 

oe * * 
“ ... in large measure the race ques- 
tion involves the saving of Black Amer- 
ica’s body and white America’s soul.” 


—JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Cat and Miee- 


(Continued from page 3) 


The Tulane researcher was given 
four little alley kittens. Weaned, 
and only two months old, they 
should have had the experience of 
foraging for little alley rats. 


But he soon found out that these 
kittens pitched right in and co- 
operated with their four rat part- 
ners as well as their domestic cat 
predecessors. 


Even better, they brought their 
batting average to 16 without the 
aid of “living-together” indoctri- 
nation. 


So what does this all mean? 


It means that if the so-called 
“natural enemies” can cooperate, 
why not nations, races, nationali- 
ties—men in general. 


From this research other re- 
searchers can study the factors in- 
volved in what influences coopera- 
tion so that when conditions are 
given, basic conclusions can be 
made. 


Answers to the questions, 
what common motives are in- 
volved, what common environ- 
ment is necessary, what age is 
the best for cooperation, may 
be answered from this re- 
search. 


Dr. Tsai is serious about the 
whole thing. 


Too little money is given to re- 
search involving cooperation—upon 
which the future and the survival 
of the world depends, he says. It 
seems that more of this research 
should be done instead of research 
which emphasizes destruction. We 
must throw light on the nature of 
cooperation in world peace. 
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